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OFF TO REGAIN 
THE TENNIS 
CROWN. 
Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody Sailing for 
England to Prepare 
for the Wimbledon 


Tournament. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos. ) 
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’ rage PCR A FAMOUS AMERICA’s cup 
3 trae ; YACHT ARRIVES ON THE OTHER 
ieee Saat ott ra genng SIDE OF THE ATLANTI( 
hed ee THE YANKEE, 
Y ye Owned by Gerard B. Lambert, Former 
- Contender for the Honor of Represent 
As ing the United States in the Interna 
ae oe tional Series, Going Into the Harbor of 
Soop ; Gosport, England. The 228-Ton Vessel! 
tie Pag 7 ~~ Will Compete in Class J Races in 
OS Ae ae European Waters This’ Summer. 
ve a 7 (Times Wide World Photos, London 
. Par — Bureau.) 
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SAILS FURLED IN A FOREIGN POR! 
THE CREW OF THE YANKEE 
Mooring Their Boat at Gosport After the Atlantic 


Crossing. 
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THE CONVOY OF THE YANKEE: AN AERIAL 
VIEW OF THE AUXILIARY SCHOONER 
ATLANTIC, 
:Aboard Which Mr. Lambert Accompanied His Yacht 
to England for the Class J Racing Season, Nearing 
the End of the Voyage. 
1935 An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company. ' 
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AGAIN THE WINNER OF THE BRITISH 
AMATEUR GOLF TITLE. 
W. Lawson Little Jr. of San Francisco, with 
the trophy for which he defeated Dr. William 
Tweddell | up in the 36-hole final at St. 
Anne's-on-the-Sea, to become the first 
American to win the cup two years in suc- 
cession. The photograph shows him just 
after his 1934 victory. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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FRANCE’S SUPER-LINER RETURNS TO PORT 
AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF , he 2 
SPEED TRIALS: THE NORMANDIE Rr 5; , ; . | ’ 
Is Welcomed in the Harbor of Havre Following the First : 
Tests at Sea, in Which the 1,029-Foot Vessel Attained a 
Speed of Thirty Knots. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 
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STRIKING DECORATION IN THE LINER’S INTERIOR: THE FIRST DINNER ABOARD THE N 5 OF THE 
“ ag te ORMANDIE: OFFICIALS OF THE 
A LACQUER FRESCO BY DUNAN FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND OF THE FRENCH LINE 


i In the Smoking Room of the Vessel. With Their Guests in the Dining Room in, the ges of the Trials. 
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GREAT BRITAIN PLANS TO TRIPLE ITS AIR FORCE BY 
1937 IN REPLY TO GERMANY’S REARMING: A NEW 
HANDLEY PAGE GENERAL PURPOSE PLANE, 
Which Carries a 1,800-Pound Torpedo and Eight Small Bombs, 
in Flight With Its Torpedo in Launching Position in Rehearsal 
for the Empire Air Day Demonstration. 

(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


THE SOVIET 
QUEEN OF 
PARACHUTE 
JUMPERS: 
VERA 
FYODOROVA, 
24-Year-Old 
Student in the 
Leningrad Sport 
Institute, Beside 
the Plane Fron 
Which She Mack 
a Record Jump 
of 21,000 Feet 
Without Oxygen 
Apparatus. 
(Sovfoto. ) 








| THE SPANISH YOUTH WHO FLEW THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC TO PROPOSE TO A 
MEXICAN GIRL: JUAN IGNACIO POMBO 
Ready to Take Off From His Homeland for 
a Flight to Mexico, D. F., via Bathurst, 
Gambia, West Africa, and Natal, Brazil, on 
a Mission of Personal Romance. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A FAMOUS PIONEER OF THE ¢ ; jw oo 


AIR GOES TO A MUSEUM: 3 
THE DO X, 

the Largest Seaplane in the 

World When It Crossed. the 

Ocean to New York, Is Towed Up 

the Spree River to Be Put ‘on 

Exhibition in the Berlin Museum 
for Air Traffic. 

Times Wide World Photos 

Berlin, Bureau.) 
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A PARADE OF NAVAL MIGHT ON THE LONELY EXPANSE OF THE 
PACIFIC: AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS 
Steaming in Line of Battle in the Mimic Warfare Over an Area of 5,000,000 
Square Miles to the Eastward of the International Date Line in the Working 
Out of Fleet Problem XVI. 
(Photos by Ship’s Photographer Thomas N. Sorenson of the U. S. S. Pennsylvania.) 





STORM CLOUDS OF SEA CONFLICT: BATTLESHIPS 
Laying a Smoke Screen During Battle Exercises, as Seen From the 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE SHORTHAND 
OF THE SEA: AD 
MIRAL HARRIS 
LANING 
on the Flag Bridge « 
the Battleship Califo: 
nia With His Flag 
Lieutenant, R. B. 
Tompkins (Left), Di 


recting the Movements 


of the Most Powerfu 
Force the United 


States Ever Sent Int 


Manoeuvres. 
(Associated Press.) 


A SCOUT GOES OU! 


TO WATCH THE 
“ENEMY” MOVE- 
MENTS: AN OBSER 
VATION PLANE 
Just Leaving the Cata 
pult of the Pennsy! 
vania While at Sea 
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IDELIGHTS samp 
ON 
EUROPEAN A\FFAIRS 





AGE GREETS ROYALTY IN 
SOFIA: A PEASANT 
WOMAN, 

Who Was Presented to King 
Boris at a Military Review on 
the National Holiday, Kisses 
the King. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ines ee eek PARE We 
A KNIGHT IN SHINING ARMOR WALKS OUT OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY TO TAKE PART IN THE 
JUBILEE: A BRITISH OFFICER 
Representing One of the Mediaeval Kings “Dressing 
His Horse” for the Aldershot Tattoo, a Historical 
Pageant of the Development of the English Army. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





“MISS RUSSIA 1935”: MLLE. 
MANNA GORBATOWSKY, 
Who Was Chosen at the Elec- 
tion in Paris to Represent Her 
Country... 

(Times Wide World Photos, 
Paris Bureau.) 











——— nn cetiincmetite. oi = on 2.1 
THE FIRST FAMILY OF FRANCE: PRESIDENT ALBERT 
LEBRUN, 
With Mme. Lebrun, Who Will Come to America on the First 
Voyage of the Normandie, With Their Children and Grand 
children. Standing With the President Are His Son and His 
Son-in-Law M. Fresselinard In the Front Row Are Mme. 
Jean Lebrun, Mme. Lebrun and Mme. Fresselinard, With 
Their Children. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 














THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
THE BELGIANS MAKE 
THEIR FIRST STATE VISIT 
TO ANTWERP: KING LEO- 
POLD AND QUEEN ASTRID 
Are Saluted by the Boy Scouts 
of the City as They Arrive for 
an Official Visit. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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NEW TREES UNSCARRED BY WAR IN A FOREST OF 
FRANCE WHERE AMERICANS MET GERMANS IN 
DECISIVE CONFLICT: 

A VIEW IN BELLEAU WOOD, 

With an Artillery Piece Still in Battle Position as the Only 
Visible Reminder of the Desperate Struggle Waged Here in 
Beating Back the 1918 Drive to the Marne. On Memorial Day 
the Thoughts of Tens of Thousands of Americans Turn to Battle 
Areas in France, but in the Main the Trench-Crossed, Shell- 
Devastated Spots the Soldiers Knew Have Disappeared and the 
Passing of Nearly Two Decades Has Obliterated the Marks 
of War. 


(Associated Press.) 
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ONE OF THE MOST BITTERLY CONTESTED 
OF WORLD WAR BATTLEFIELDS: 
A MACHINE GUN EMPLACEMENT ON 

VIMY RIDGE, 

Made Famous by the Canadians in the Somme 

Campaign, With a Former Poilu Pointing Out 

the Gun to His Small Daughter. In the Back- 

ground Are Sandbagged Trenches, Preserved in 

War-Time Condition as a Memorial to Those 
Who Fell Here. 
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A FIELD ONCE 
PLOWED BY 
SHELLS: 

A LANDSCAPE 

| OF THE 
* MEUSE- 
- ARGONNE 
DISTRICT, 
Where the Men 
of the A. E. F. 
Suffered Heavy 
Losses in Their 
Determined 
Offensive of the 
War’s Closing 
Weeks, 
Turned Again 
to the Uses of 
Peace With 
War’s Scars 
Erased. 
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RELICS OF THE SETTLEMENT OF MORE THAN 300 YEARS AGO: 


Axe. The Commander of the CCC Detail Offers a Weekly Reward of a Carton 


| 

| 

| Found in the Soil of Jamestown, Including a Fire Fork, Tongs, Ladle, Hoes and an 
of Cigarettes to the Man Who Finds the Most Archaeological Objects. 


IN THE 
FIELD 
LABORA- 
TORY OF 
THE COLO- 
NIAL 
NATIONAL 
MONU- 
MENT: 
WORKERS 
Sorting Out 
Objects Found 


in the Excava- 





tions for Ex- 
amination by 


Experts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK ON THE SITE OF THE FIRST PER- 


MANENT ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN NORTH AMERICA: MEN 


OF THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Excavating at Jamestown, Va., With the Jamestown Monument 

Looming Up in the Background. The Topsoil Is Scraped Into Piles in 

the Process of Searching for the Foundations of Early Buildings and 
for Objects Which Will Cast Light on the Lives of the Colonists. 


EARLY AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS: A SECTION OF 
EXCAVATIONS 
on What Is Thought to be the Old State House at Jamestown, With 


the Remains of a Dutch Oven Visible in the Foreground. It 





THE 


Is Said 


That the Bricks, Small and Hard, Were Made From the Mud Found 


in the Marshes by Brick Makers Brought From the Nether! 


inds. 
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Air Corps on tl Joulde) 


of Its Objective . 


of the 
Which 


Lake Beach 


i Study of How 


Army 
Had 
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A SPOT WHICH WAS DESERT 
TWO DOUGLAS AMPHIBIANS 
After a 
These 
Would Perform in Fresh Water at High Altitudes. 
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\BOVE THE CLOUDS ON THE FIRST FLIGHT OF THE ARMY AIR CORPS 

'O USE BOULDER LAKE AS AN EMERGENCY LANDING PLA‘ \ 

DOUGLAS AMPHIBIAN PLANE 
f the Nineteenth Bombardment Group Photographed From Its Companion ! 
on a Flight From Rockwell Field, Coronado, Calif., via March Field vo t 
New Lake on the Colorado River to Study Its Possibilities for Military Us 
lays Later Seven Douglas Amphibians Made the Same Trip in Formatior : 
re Controlled by Inter-Plane Radio Communication While Flying Throug! \ 
Above the Clouds. 
(U. S. Army Air Corps.) 
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FRANCE BUILDS A BIG PLANT FOR AERONAU- 
TICAL RESEARCH: THE INTERIOR OF THE 
WIND TUNNEL 
of Chalais-Meudon, Showing the Openings Through 
Which Air Will Be Drawn by Enormous Fans for the 
Testing of Airplanes Up to Wind Speeds of Nearly 125 
Miles an Hour. The Central Section in Which the Man 


Stands Is 50 Feet Wide, 25 Feet High and 35 Feet Long. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 
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WHERE THE BIG WIND DIES DOWN: A VIEW OF THE CHALAIS-MEUDON 
PLANT, 
Showing the Exhaust Openings. 











GALE MAKING MACHINERY: ONE OF THE BIG FANS 

Being Installed in an Air Opening of the Wind Tunnel. With 

the Others of Its Kind It Will Be Capable of Creating a Wind 
With a Velocity of Nearly 125 Miles an Hour. 


SPACE FOR EXPERIMENTS: ONE OF THE 
IMPRESSIVE INTERIORS 
of the Wind Tunnel Station, Showing the Big Elec- 
trically Controlled Door of the Wind Tunnel 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY AN AMERICAN PRESIDENT DELIVER: 
tian the m aroraes AGE IN I ERSON rO THE CONGRESS: MR. ROOSEVELT 
Completion of eae Bonus Bill Back to Speaker Joseph W. Byrns Just After 
The House Voted ef ddress to the Joint Session in the Hall of Representativ 
: oted 322 to 98 to Pass It Over His Veto, But the Senate Later Sustaine 
me the President. ‘ a 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


AMONG TH 
SPECTATO! 
IN THE 
CROWDED 
GALLERIES 
MRS 
FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVEL! 
AND 
JOSEPHU: 
DANIELS, 
Who Was M 
Roosevelt’s C! 
in the Navy 
World War D 
and Now Is A 
bassador to M: 
ico, Chatting 
While Awaiting 
the President’ 
Appearance 
the Capitol 





See ce . . — 
— oe F XPLANATION OF HIS REASONS 
FOR VETOING THE BONUS BILL: PRESI 
D memiting i VENT ROOSEVELT ears 
ng His Veto Message, With Vice Presi 
p dent John N. Garner and Speaker Joseph W 
3yrns Seated Behind Him 
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THE NEW SENATOR FROM NEW 
MEXICO PRESENTS HIS CRE- 
DENTIALS: DENNIS M. CHAVEZ 
With Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
and Vice President John N. Garner 
Before the Swearing in Ceremonies, 
From Which Several Progressive 
Senators Absented Themselves to 
Show Their Resentment Over the 
Election Contest Against the Late 
Senator Bronson Cutting. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 
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f ~~ 
THE HEAD OF THE NRA AGAIN 
PRESENTS HIS VIEWS: DONALD 

R. RICHBERG 
Testifying Before the House Ways 
and Means Committee Regarding the 

Extension of the NRA. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 


OFFICIAL HOSTESS 

FOR THE SENATE 

“BABY”: MISS JANE 
HOLT, 

Sister of the Senator- 
Elect From West 
Virginia. 

(© Bachrach.) 
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PROGRESSIVES OF WISCONSIN CELEBRATE 
THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR PARTY: 
GOVERNOR PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE, 
in a Speech at Fond Du Lac, Declares a Political Realign- 
ment in America Is Inevitable and Must Be Led by Progres- 


sives, Not Reactionaries. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





STILL WAITING UNTIL HE IS OLD ENOUGH TO TAKE 
HIS SEAT IN THE SENATE: RUSH D. HOLT 
(Right) of West Virginia Chatting With Senator Walter F. 
George, Chairman of the Committee on Elections and Privi- 
leges, Before a Meeting to Consider His Seating. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 
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AN OHIO STATE SOPHOMORE BREAKS THREE WORLD REC- 
ORDS AND TIES A FOURTH: JESSE OWENS, 
21-Year-Old Negro Star, Setting a New Broad Jump Mark of 26 Feet 
8% Inches in the Western Conference Meet at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Where He Also Equaled the 100-Yard Dash Record of 9.4 Seconds 
and Broke the Records for the 220-Yard Dash and the 220-Yard 
Low Hurdles. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Detroit Bureau. ) 


POLAND MOURNS THE DEATH 
YEARS HAD GUIDED ITS | 
MARSHAL JOS! 

Passing Through the Streets 

St. John’s 


(Times Wide World P 





THE FIRST BIG LEAGUE TRYOUT OF NIGHT BASEBALL: A VIEW OF THE CINCINNATI NATIONAL LEAGUE HONORARY VICE PRESIDENT 


’ ; PARK AMERICA: MRS. HE 
With 25,000 Fans, the Third Largest Crowd of the Season, Gathered for the Flood Light Inaugural. The Game Was Error- in Girl Scout Uniform Visits Los Ang 
less and the Reds Beat the Phillies, 2 to 1 the Organ 


espe liaise scent (Times Wide World Photo: 
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THE GONDOLA OF THE STRATOSPHERE BALLOON ARRIVES 
AT THE CAMP: IN THE BLACK HILLS: CAPTAIN ALBERT 
W. STEVENS, 

Commander of the Flight, Discussing Installation Problems With Cap- 
tain Randolph P. Williams, in Charge of Ground Operations, at the 
Natural Bowl Near Rapid City, S. D. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 





HE DEATH OF THE WARRIOR WHO FOR 
[DED ITS DESTINIES: THE BODY OF 
SHAL JOSEF PILSUDSKI 

the Streets of Warsaw After Services in 

St. John’s Cathedral. 

ride World Photos, Berlin Bureau.) 
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Ae 
-RESIDENT OF THE GIRL SCOUTS OF “LAWRENCE OF ARABIA” IS LAID TO REST IN A RURAL ENGLISH CHURCHYARD: 
4: MRS. HERBERT HOOVER THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 
sits Los Angeles to Address 1,500 Members of of Colonel Lawrence, Who Was Known As T. E. Shaw While Serving As An Enlisted Man in Self-Sought Obscurity After 
the Organization. rt Winning World Fame for His Share in the Defeat of Turkey in the World War, at the Village Church of Moreton 
' ~ 


World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau ix 4} 


Vo in Dorset. (Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 
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AGISTRATE: “What started 
M the trouble between you and 
the plaintiff?” 

Defendant: “Well, yer honor, it 
was like this. ‘E threw ’is beer over 
me—lI ’its ’im across the face wiv 
my bag of tools—then ’e cuts my 
’ead open wiv a bottle—an’ the next 
thing we knows, we find ourselves 
quarrelin’!”—London Opinion. 





“Hello, is this the Humane So- 
ciety?” 

“vee.” 

“Well, there’s a book agent sitting 
in a tree teasing my dog.”—Jester. 





“I could tear a telephone book in 
half!” exclaimed one man. And an- 
other shouted, “I didn’t get the right 
number either.”—Strays. 





“So your son left college on ac- 
count of poor eyesight?” 

“Yes, he mistook the dean of wo- 
men for a co-ed.”—Rotary Reminder. 





“They say her husband is in fin- 
ancial straits and they could not get 
along but for her card winnings.” 

“She sort of ‘bridges’ over their 
difficulties, so to speak.”—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


“You seem to be very feeble,” said 
the medical examiner for the Stick- 
fast Life Insurance Company. 

“Well,” explained the applicant, 
“the agent nearly talked me to death 
before I surrendered.”—Pathfinder. 





Wife (reading): “It says here 
they have found a sheep in the 
Himalaya Mountains that can run 
forty miles an hour.” 

Her Hubby: “Well, it would take 
a lamb like that to follow Mary now- 
adays.”—Border Cities Star. 

An art critic was invited to visit 
the Plaza Galleries in New York to 
decide whether or not a certain 
painting was a real Titian. It didn’t 
take him long to form his opinion. 

“The painting,” he opined, “or so 
it seems to me, is not a Titian. It’s 
a repetition.”—Boston Globe. 


“Mrs. Gad is very quiet.” 

“She’s in a train of thought.” 

“Are trains of that kind danger- 
ous?” 

“T should say so! Just wait and 
see how many people are run down.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The Horton Headlight quotes a 
reader’s account of a “blow” in 
Kansas: “A man had a log chain 
tied to the top of a pole. If the chain 
stuck straight out the wind was 
normal, but if the links started fly- 
ing off the wind was considered a 
hard one.”—Kansas City Star. 

Coach (to player stretched out on 
the ground): “Are you a contortion- 
ist?” 

Player: “No.” 

Coach: “Well, then, you’ve got a 
broken arm.”’—Tiger. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, June 
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THE FINISH OF SEATTLE’S FIRST ANNUAL PUTTING-OUT- 
THE-CAT DERBY: DR. D. D. JONES, 
the Winner, Coming Down the Home Stretch a Cat’s Whisker Ahead 
of His Nearest Rival in a Weird Race Sponsored by City Playground 
Officials. The Competitors Wore Nightshirts and Carried a Lighted 
Candle and a Cat. 


(Times Wide World Photos 


, Seattle Bureau.) 


Senator Soaper Says: 


Hitler, between pleas for peace, 
announces the building of new sub- 
marines. These would be for find- 
ing lost articles off docks. 





Hollywood’s decision not to move 
is a blow to that Arctic reindeer 
drover. He figured on _ herding 
40,000 film extras from Coast to 
Coast. 





Complaints of nepotism arise 
again in Washington. One day the 
taxpayer may look it up in a dic- 
tionary and there will be revolu- 
tion. 





Unfortunately, medical annals fail 
to show any private enterprise of 
the kind for comparison with pub- 
licly operated quintuplets. 





Claims for shares in the $2,000,- 
000 estate of an Oklahoma Indian 
have been filed by 130 heirs. What 
do they mean, “Vanishing Amer- 
ican?” 





Americana: A Missourian has 
swapped in a 1922 open car for a 
25 per cent interest in a going 
chain letter. 





The new generation knows noth- 
ing of chain letters. It never sent 
a request for a three-day leave, via 
military channels, to headquarters, 
A. E. F. 

A demand has cropped up in the 
Middle West for a good five-cent 
chain letter. 


i, 1935 


Well, at least the practice of wir- 
ing the Senate, “Vote for the Spivis 
Bill or Else,” has virtually abolished 
“Love” as the tenth word in tele- 
grams. 





It is proposed that Mother’s Day 
and Father’s Day be merged into 
Parents’ Day. Or why not the usual 
compromise, and call it Mother’s 
Day? 





Leaders in Congress think it is 
too late in the session to‘do much 
about a government guarantee of 
chain letter deposits. 

One familiar with the species says 
alligators are harmless if their 
mouths are held shut. But why, at 
a time like this, specify alligators? 





\ Missouri pomologist says there 
vere no apples in Eden; that it was 
1 peach that tempted Adam. It’s 
the old situation, with glamour. 





The government speaks of mov- 
ng the hillbillies from the Ozarks. 
The only alternative is to erect 
more broadcasting stations’ in 
Arkansas. 

There has been a slight shift in 
the standing. Mr. Dionne relin- 
quishes the title of Forgotten Man 
No. 1 to the fellow who married 
Mae West. 








Amelia insists the 14-hour flight 
from Mexico to Newark wasn’t in 
the interest of science. Still, it 
shows what a woman who isn’t win- 
dow shopping can do. 





LING THROUGH 


Odds and Eddies 


The easiest way to keep from get- 
ting your feelings hurt is not to ex- 
pect better treatment than you are 
likely to get.—Wisconsin Journal. 





One of the few things we can say 
for the depression is that it gives 
Opportunity’s knuckles time to heal. 
—Toledo Blade. 





WHAT A ‘DIME’ WE’RE HAVING 
First it’s Doctor Townsend; 
Then, it’s Huey Long; 
Now the dime chain-letter— 
Life’s a merry song! 
—Kansas City Times. 





It sometimes happens that a man 
is misunderstood because there is 
nothing in him worth studying.— 
Columbia State. 





Don’t blame the world if it places 
too low an estimate on what you 
know. Its judgment necessarily is 
based on what you do.— Washington 
Post. 

HELPING HANDS 
The doctor is a useful man; 
Of that there is no doubt, 
He helps us into this old world 
And then he helps us out. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 





After they get through taking the 
profit out of war, maybe they can 
find time to put some of it back into 
peace.—Boston Herald. . 





Some people are gnawed by re- 
morse and others are quite sure that 
nobody saw them.—Los Angeles 
Times. 





EPITAPHS FOR RECKLESS 
DRIVERS 

An end, at last, to my career— 

I simply had to slow up here. 


Death’s hand upraised was my de- 
feat— 
One signal that I couldn’t beat. 


I’ve lots of time for sober thinking— 
But no more driving after drinking. 


Your sympathies are well bestowed 
On one who low here lies; 

I passed all cars along the road— 
On every curve and rise. 


I listened to the radio 
In sweet oblivion 
While driving; but alas I know 
That now the thrill is gone. 
—E. J. Kiefer in Buffalo Courer- 
Express. 





A local parent doesn’t know 
whether to send the boy to college 
in the Fall or place him in a gas 
station to learn good manners.— 
Detroit News. 





It takes two people to make con- 
versation, one to tell it and the other 
to interrupt.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A STELLAR CLOCK MADE “WITH HIS TWO 
HANDS” BY KING TUT-ANKH-AMEN: DR. 
WATSON BOYES 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
eago Holding an Astronomical Instrument From 
the Egypt of 1350 B. C. 





A WALKING BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AIR: A BRITISH PILOT 
Preparing to Take Off for a Test Flight With a 
Writing Pad, Altimeter and Other Recording 
Instruments Strapped to His Legs for Ready 
Reference. 

(Times Wide Worid Photos, London Bureau.) 
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«#A£24COTLAND enjoys a rare setting of tradition and history. It is 
GC > aland of lovely lochs and tapestried scenery ; of majesty and 

> open-hearted hospitality. e See Dryburgh and Abbotsford 
vvewe for their memories of Sir Walter Scott; Gleneagles and 
t. Andrews, the cradle of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the Tros- 
sachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss Oban and Braemar with 
their age-old Celtic games, nor the outlying islands of the Hebrides 
with Skye, Fingals Cave, and ancient Iona. e Run over to Ireland—five 
modern, luxurious routes via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, Stran- 
raer and. Fishguard take you there in two or three hours. You will 
never stop talking about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, 
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Galway or Giant’s Causeway. e Dollars still buy as much travel 
as ever—so see Scotland and Ireland for yourself and the exper- 
ience will hang on the peg of your memory for years to come. e 
For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., and information regarding 
shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, write to Department 13 
T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
ASS UGTA ED 
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“MUSIC HATH 
CHARMS” EVEN IN 
POULTRY RAISING: 

A RADIO SET, 

With Loud Speakers at 
Various Points, in Op- 
eration in the Arndt 
Plant, Where It Is 
Asserted Careful Tests 
Over a Long Period Have 
Shown a 20 Per Cent 
Increase in Egg Produc- 
tion Through the Use of 
Radio. A Public Address 
System Also Has Been 
Installed to Permit Study 
of the Chickens’ Reac- 
tions to Various Sounds 
and Noises. 
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» EACH OF THESE INDOOR-GROWN 
CHICKENS HAS ITS PRIVATE 
COMPARTMENT WITH INDIVIDUAL 
WATERING AND FEED TROUGHS: 
METAL BATTERIES, 

Each Having Three Levels Accommodating 
From 60 to 100 Birds, in the Model Plant of 
Milton H. Arndt Near Trenton, N. J. The 
Chickens’ Feet Rest on Large Wire Screen, 
Thus Preventing the Accumulation of Dirt. 
The Flooring Under Each Level of Com- 
partments Consists of Long Rolls of Special 
Paper, and the Attendant Cleans the Foor- 
ing by Turning Cranks at the End of the 
Cage, Winding Up Old Paper and Replacing 
It With New. 


(Photos Copyright by Andrew Halbran.) 





SCIENCE AND NOT THE HEN 
TURNS THE EGGS IN THIS 
CASE: INCUBATORS 
With Trays Containing Thousands 
of Eggs Arranged So That the An- 
gle Can Be Changed Quickly by 
Turning the Control Wheel at 
the Left. 
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N° longer are chickens left to 
scratch for themselves. Farm- 

ers found years ago that 
pampering their chickens was 
profitable, installed them in spe- 
cially built houses with all modern 
conveniences, and began serving 
meals based on menus devised by 
scientific experts. . Electric lights 
were used to confuse the more 
trusting hens as to the passage of 
the days and wring from them two 
eggs where only one grew before. 
Advanced students of hen psycnol- 
ogy reported that carefully se- 
lected radio programs not only 
would speed the hen’s leisure hours 
but put her in a frame of mind to 
yield more eggs. 

The sheltered, de luxe life for 
chickens seems to have reached 
something approximating perfec- 
tion under a system employed by 
Milton H. Arndt in his egg plant 
near Trenton, N. J. His chickens 
need battle none of life’s storms. 
In all their career, from egg to 
broiling oven, they never are ex- 
posed to sunlight, never allowed 
out-of-doors, never forced to more 
vigorous exercise than picking up 
their food. 

When the tiny chick comes from 
the incubator, it is placed in a cage 
and raised in total darkness except 
for the faint glow of small red 
lights. Ultimately it is graduated 
to a private compartment of its 
own measuring about one and a 
half feet square. Under Mr. Arndt’s 
system, no great amount of space 
is required even for a flock of thou- 
sands, and chickens can be raised 
in apartment -house basements, 
abandoned garages, and even in 
skyscrapers. This already is being 
done in the very heart of some 
large American cities with full ap- 
proval of Health Departments. One 
attendant can care for from 10,000 
to 20,000 chickens. 

Despite the seemingly unnatural 
living conditions, it is asserted that 
the chickens are healthier, live 
longer, produce more eggs, and 
eggs of marked superiority in fla- 
vor, and are far better for eating 
purposes than chickens raised in 
the ordinary way. The mortality 
rate, except by the axe, is said to 
be only 1 per cent as against a 
common rate of 40 to 50 per cent 
under old-fashioned methods. These 
results are made possible through 
the discovery that the addition of 
vitamin D, found in cod liver oil, 
to the chickens’ feed entirely elim- 
inates the necessity for exposure to 
sunlight. 

A life devoted exclusively to eat- 
ing, sleeping, laying eggs and 
growing into meat sounds monot- 
onous to the nth degree, but spon- 
sors of the new method declare 
that the chickens really are far 
more contented than when left to 
their own resources. 
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WHERE THE MEALS 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND HIS FAMILY 
ARE COOKED: A 
VIEW OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
KITCHEN, 
Which Is to Undergo 
a Thorough Remodel- 
ing This Summer, With 
Old-Fashioned Equip- 
ment to Be Replaced 
by the Newest in Elec- 
trical Appliances. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Washington 
Bureau. ) 





HOUSEKEEP- 
ER AND STEW- 
ARD: MR. AND 

MRS. HENRY 

F. NESBIT, 
Important Mem- 
bers of the White 
Staff Un- 


House 


der the Roose- 





velt Régime. 
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WORKING QUARTERS: A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN 
In the White House, Showing Equipment Slated to Go in the Moderniza- 
tion Program. 
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SPEND 
YOUR 
SUMMER IN 


GERMAN ¥ 


With a 60% reduction of railroad fares and ‘‘Registered 
Travel Marks’ selling far below normal exchange rates 
there is practically no dollar inflation for your vacation in 


s 


Germany or your stay at a famous German health resort 
such as Baden-Baden, Nauheim, Wiesbaden or Wildungen 

Happy and gay is the life at these fashionable watering 
places. There are brilliant festivals, opera and music: goli 
and tennis, boating and swimming: dancing. pleasant hour; 
in the Casino, teas and garden parties at the Kurhaus 
Accommodations are suited to every purse. from inter 
national de luxe hotels to the quiet charm of private pen 
sions in flowery gardens. 

In the enchanting surroundings of flowers, sunshine 
and music you take your waters, to fortify your health or 
to regain it. The benefit of centuries of scientific develop 
ment of Germany's famous spas and their medical properties 
is yours, under the guidance of renowned specialists. The 
restoration of your health and happiness goes hand in hand 
with pleasurable pursuits of an enjoyable, carefree vacation 

Reborn in energy, you increase the delight of your vaca 
tion in Germany by a glorious and interesting trip to cos 
mopolitan cities or medieval towns, to the romantic Rhine 
or the picturesque Bavarian Alps. 

Abundant in mineral springs for the alleviation of 
virtually all human ailments, Germany's many health re- 
soris have given it the name “the healing country’. A 
special booklet entitled ‘“‘“Germany—The Healing Country”, 
containing complete information on German 
health resorts, will gladly be sent if you 







please write to Department 12°. 





100th Anniversary of the 
German Railroad, the world's 


largest railroad enterprise 





GERMAN RAILROADS 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


655 Fifth Avenue, at 53d St., 
New York. 
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(No. 3.) The Queen 
(Madeleine Carroll), 
an English princess 
whose marriage to the 
Danish King was a 
matter of diplomatic 
expediency, realizes 
her growing affection 
for the young dictator 
and encourages his 
advances. The Dow- 
ager Queen (Helen 
Haye), envious of 
Struensee’s power and 
conscious of his love 
for the Queen, plots 
his downfall. 











(No. 1.) Struensee 
( Clive Brook), 
Court physician to 
the King of Den- 
mark, single-hand- 
edly suppresses a 
riot against the 
dissolute mon- 
arch by promising 
widespread re- 
form to the peo- 
ple, in a_ scene 
from the British 
film production 
“Loves of a Dic- 
tator,” a story of 
eighteenth-cen- 

tury Denmark. 


The SCREEN 


"LOVES of a DICTATOR” 


(No. 2.) The young 
doctor, who hopes by 
clever intrigue and 
flattery to gain a pow- 
erful place in_ the 
state, receives a title 
and a royal grant of 
property for his ser- 
vices to the King 
(Emlyn Williams). By 
converting the palace 
given to him into a 
hospital and by liber- 
ating his serfs he en- 
dears himself to the 
populace. 


(No. 4.) Accused of organizing 
a treasonable conspiracy with 
the Queen, Struensee is con- 
demned to death. The Queen, 
fleeing to England in the dis- 
guise of a maid, visits him in 
his cell for a last farewell on 
the eve of his execution. 
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¢ By WINIFRED SPEAR 


> are made of linen, jersey, knitted wool, and 
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Trimmed With Sea Shell 
Buttons, and the Straw- 
berry Red and White 
Polka Dot Crépe Suit 
From Abercrombie & 
Fitch Has a 
Matching 
Linen Coat 
Trimmed With 
the Crépe. 
(All Photos by 
New York 


Times 
Studios.) 
















COMFORTABLE SOFT WOOL JERSEY IN 
A PINK SHIRT AND WINE-COLORED 
SLACKS 
Makes an Attractive Lounging Suit, Shown 
by Saks Fifth Avenue. The Long Beach 
Coat of Natural Peasant Linen Trimmed 
n Dark Red and White Dotted Linen Is 
Worn Over a Raisin Purple Silk Suit. B. 
Altman. 


BEACH STYLES 


LAY suits, capes, long coats, short coats 
and swimming suits are now being 
shown in all the shops. The play suits 


silk, and come with long slacks, three-quar- 
ter length slacks, or shorts. Many of the 
suits with shorts have extra skirts that 
transform the play suits into smart casual 
dresses. The capes are street length and 
there is a jersey one by Marynowitzsky 
that can be worn with perfect propriety on 
the street, for it is cut so cleverly that it . _ 
looks like a dress with a shoulder cape. The 


swimming suits range from wool to shiny GAY BROWN AND WHITE FLOWERS ARE PRINTED ON A 





satin—gray satin is very smart—and there LIGHT BLUE BACKGROUND 
are also many attractive rubber and rubber- in This Charming Suit of Peasant Linen Lined With Brown Jersey. 
woven suits. All beach equipment illustrated The Cape Can Be Worn as a Skirt, Buttoning in Back and Front. 
on this page courtesy of Abercrombie & Fitch. ONS Lyolene. From Plymouth. 
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LINEN, WOOL AND SILK. 
The Girl in the Left Foreground Wears Sky-Blue Slacks and a Wine-Colored Shirt of 
Flax Linen From Hattie Carnegie. In the Cabafia Seat Is a Prince of Wales Plaid 
Play Suit of Black, White and Red Linen With a Black Wool Jersey Shirt From 
Saks Fifth Avenue. The Knitted Wool Swimming Suit, From Saks Fifth Avenue, Is 





A SWAGGER COAT OF WHITE LINEN 
WITH PLEATS FOR EXTRA FULLNESS 
Is Worn Over a Plum-Colored Suit of Ribbed 
Silk. The Suit Is Two-Piece Made With 
a Halter Neckline That Has a Flattering 
Bow in Front. Complete Outfit From 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 











FOOTNOTES ON A \WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


THE NORMANDIE'S SKIPPER 

APTAIN RENE PUGNET is decidedly tops 
2 among seafaring men as the master of 

the Normandie, which will have no rival 
in size until the Queen Mary goes into service. 
He knows his ship thoroughly, for since October 
of 1932 he has been su- 
pervising her construc- 
tion at St. Nazaire and 
has gone to sea only a 
couple of times as a re- 
lief captain. However, 
he has plenty of sea ex- 
perience, for he shipped 
as a sailor at the age of 
16, nearly thirty-eight 
years ago, and has been 
with the French Line 
twenty-eight years, in all 
sorts of vessels, from Captain Rene Pugnet. 
small cargo steamers to (Wide World.) 
the biggest of them all. 

A massive six-footer, the captain likes to don 
boxing gloves and swap blows witha rugged op- 
ponent. He is also a champion fencer, one of 
the best pistol shots in France, and an expert 
airplane pilot. In the World War he commanded 
a destroyer and then transferred to aviation, 
finishing his service in charge of a naval air 
base in the Mediterranean and wearing a gor- 
geous array of medals. 

He is the first of his family to seek a mari- 
time career, for the Pugnets have been distin- 
guished in diplomacy, science and art. Bar- 
tholdi, the sculptor of the Statue of Liberty, was 
his great uncle. The captain himself is at home in 
the art field and executes pastels with an expert 
hand. Natural color photography is another of 
his many hobbies. Cabinet making is still an- 
other, and his cabin on the Paris used to contain 
a piano which he had made. 





MINISTER TO CANADA 

ORMAN ARMOUR, who is moving from 
N the American Legation in Port au Prince 

to that in Ottawa, is a career diplomat 
with twenty years of service to his credit, most 
of the time ‘n difficult posts. His task in Haiti 
since October of 1932 has —_ ' 
been particularly  deli- 
cate, involving the grad- 
ual turning back of the 
government to native 





hands. 

Previously for four 
years he was counselor 
of the embassy in Paris 
and won high praise for 
his successful discharge 
of heavy responsibilities 
as chargé d’affaires fol- 
lowing the death of Am- 
bassador Herrick. Dur- 
ing much of the war he 
was with the Petrograd embassy and in the 
early period of the Bolshevist revolution his ser- 
vice there was not without frequent thrills of 
personal danger. Brussels, Rome, The Hague, 
Montevideo and Tokyo are among the other 
capitals in which he has served. 

Mr. Armour was born of American parents at 
Bristol, England, in 1887 and took an A. B. 
at Princeton in 1909 and an A. M. in 1915 
just before becoming an attaché of the Paris 


Norman Armour. 
(Associated Press.) 


embassy. In between his courses at Princeton 
he received a law degree at Harvard, served for 
a few months in the Vienna embassy and prac- 
ticed law in New Jersey. He was married in 
1919 to the Princess Myra Koudacheff of 
Russia, whom he met while on duty in Petro- 
grad, and they have one son. 


By OMAR HITE 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL TALK 

N prospecting for a Presidential candidate for 

1936, the Republicans are nothing if not thor- 

ough. Every outcrop that seems to promise 
precious ore is being assayed; every Republican 
whose head sticks far above the crowd is being 
examined as to vote-getting talents. 

Among those prominent in planning the re- 
organization of the party and in exploring for 
possible nominees is Colonel Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Daily News. Some of his 
many friends are suggesting that he not only 
is valuable as a leader in party councils but 
also merits serious consideration for the place 
at the head of the ticket. 





Colonel Frank Knox. 
(Wide World 


The colonel started life in Boston sixty-one 
years ago as William Franklin Knox; but soon 
abbreviated the name to plain Frank Knox. The 
military title is no mere courtesy affair, for he 
saw active service in two wars. After his 
graduation from Alma College in Michigan he 
joined up with Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders in 1898, and on America’s entry into the 
World War he dropped his work as publisher of 
The Manchester Union to enlist as a private. 
He went overseas as a major, fought in France 
with the artillery of the Seventy-eighth Division 
and became a lieutenant colonel in the reserves 
at the close of the war. 

His first newspaper job was as a reporter in 
Grand Rapids after his return from the Spanish- 
American War, but he soon swung over to the 
business side and in 1901 became publisher of 
The Sault Ste. Marie News. In 1912 he moved 
to New Hampshire as publisher of The Man- 
chester Leader, of which he has retained owner- 
ship while serving in larger fields. Hearst took 
him to Boston in 1926 to direct the two Hearst 
newspapers there and a year later promoted him 
to the general managership of the Hearst news- 
papers throughout the country—a post in which 
his salary was reputed to be well over the $100,- 
000 mark, making him one of the highest paid 
newspaper executives. He resigned from the 
Hearst organization late in 1930 and shortly 
thereafter took over The Chicago Daily News. 

The Colonel has been prominent in Republican 
politics for many years. He was chairman of 
the Michigan State Committee in 1910, followed 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Bull Moose movement 
in 1912, came back to support Hughes in 1916, 
and in 1920 was floor manager for General 
Leonard Wood at the Chicago convention. He 
ran for the Republican nomination for Governor 
of New Hampshire in 1924 but was beaten. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HEAD 
DWARD JOHNSON, who succeeds the late 
F Herbert Witherspoon as general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, would have been 
a lawyer if his Scotch-Irish Canadian parents 
had had their way. He did study law for a 


, 


couple of years at the 
University of Toronto, 
but the call of music was 
too imperative. He came 
to New York, was tenor 
soloist at a Fifth Ave- 
nue Church in 1907 and 
1908, quickly became a 
concert favorite, and 
made so much money ag 
the leading singer in the . 
light opera, “The Waltz Zon 5 
Dream,” that in the Fall _ Yaa * 
of 1909 he was able to go nag wee a 
to Italy for further 
study. 

As Eduardo di Giovanni he was a _ success 
in opera in Italy, sang for five seasons at La 
Seala in Milan, and appeared in many of the 
European and South American capitals. He re- 
turned to this country to join the Chicago Opera 
Company in 1920, and two years later became a 
leading tenor for the Metropolitan, with which 
he has been connected ever since. In the recent 
reorganization he was named as one of the two 
assistant managers for Mr. Witherspoon, with 
a popular-priced supplementary season as his 
special field. 

Now around the age of 50, he remains athletic 
and slender, one of the best tenor figures. For 
his Red Cross services in the World War he re- 
ceived several Italian decorations. A dozen years 
ago he became an American citizen. In 1909 
he married Beatrice, daughter of Viscount José 
»’ Arniero of Portugal. 





Edward Johnson. 
(Times Studios. ) 


ROOKIE PITCHING MARVEL 
HE astounding spectacle of the once lowly 
: } Chicago White Sox topping the American 
League may be credited largely to a cer- 
tain John Henderson Whitehead, who sauntered 
in from the Texas League with no awe for big- 
time sluggers, turned 
loose his fast ball and 
proceeded to win six 
games in a row. 

Unlike the Deans, 
Whitehead pitchers do 
not come in pairs. He 
has no. brother. But 
baseball seems to run in 
the family. His father 
was a catcher and good 
enough to have a chance 
for a tryout with the 
Giants a long time ago. 
This year’s rookie pitch- 
ing wonder, though only 
25 years old, has two sons, aged 7 and 5, to 
carry on the line. 

John didn’t zo to college, but in high school 
in the little town of Ector, Texas, he played 
baseball, basketball and soccer. Three years 
with Dallas apparently provided plenty of sea- 
soning for major league competition. He is a 
200-pounder, 6 feet 2 inches tall, and has control 
as well as speed when he goes on the mound. 
Conversationally also he has control, and oper- 
ates on the basis of having his right arm rather 
than his tongue provide publicity for him. 

He owns a 125-acre farm near Ector, cotton 
mostly, and the prospects are good for a con- 
siderable increase in his acreage, even though he 
may find spots when the major league going is 
not so soft for him as it has been thus far. 





Johnny Whitehead. 
(Wide World.) 
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ee AN AIRPLANE FOR NORTHERN SER- ‘ 
VICE WHICH SLEEPS IN A “NIGHT- 
SHIRT”: A NEW FAST TRANS- 
PORT MACHINE 

R C) GG R F S S for Use on the Pacific Alaskan Airways Is 
Shown at the Brownsville Pan American 

Airport, With the Engine at the Right En- 

| N veloped in a Covering and Having a Heater 
at the Bottom to Keep It Warm While on 


N VV F N 7 | C) N the Ground. The Other Motor Displays an 
Adjustable Shutter Designed to Keen Out 


Cold Air While the Plane Is in the Air. 
eS ee ed (Times Wide World Photos.) 























A perfect companion | | 
for candid pictures 


PROTECTION . a new way to take pictures 

‘ ‘ . a better way. Now you can snap 

AGAINST people off guard, when they're relaxed, 

NIGHT natural. At home, indoors, at night. 

i FROSTS: Kodak Duo's f.3.5 anastigmat lens 


lets you make pictures in almost any 
light, even at night, when aided by 
Kodak ‘‘SS”' Film and Photoflood 
bulbs. And the Compur shutter’s eight 
speeds—from 1 to 1/300 second—give 
you an instant answer to every expo- 
sure problem. 


A VINEYARD 
IN AUSTRIA 
With Paper 
Cones Around 
the Tender Vines 
to Shield Them 
From the Cold 
of Spring. 
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Small enough to be unobtrusive... 
smart enough to fit in any company. 
Kodak Duo Six-20 brings you all the 
advantages of a true miniature camera 





(Times Wide —yet it takes a larger picture... makes 
World Photos.) sixteen 158 x 2'4-inch pictures on a roll 
of 620 film. Costs $52.50... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
... Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 


THIS DEVICE K 0 D A K D U 0 


SPEEDS UP 
THE WORK ON 
A TRUCK 














* FARM: AN | 
AUTOMATIC 
PLANTING 
Pay MACHINE, 


Which Can Set 
and Water Plants 
at the Rate of 
12,000 an Hour, 
in Service on the 


Larbourne Farm 





in Buckingham- 


shire, England. THE MINIATURE CAMERA THAT 
(Times Wide TAKES A LARGER PICTURE 





World Photos.) 
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THE “RADIO PRIEST” REPEATS HIS ATTACKS ON 
ROOSEVELT AND CAPITALISM: THE REV. CHARLES E. 
COUGHLIN, 

After Having Spoken to a Howling and Booing Crowd of 23,000 
in Madison Square Garden, Talks to an Overflow Meeting in 
the Basement of the Building to Outline, for the Second Time 
in One Night, the Principles of His League for Social Justice. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A MOTOR MAGNATE AND THE DESCEN- 
DANT OF A FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEF: 
HENRY FORD 
Receives a Visit From Chief Kiutus Tecumseh 
of Cashmere, Wash., Who Is Named for His 
Ancestor, at the Ford Greenfield Village in 
Dearborn. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Detroit Bureau.) 

















A WEEK in the NEWS 
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“IT WAS VERY 
INTERESTING 
AND 
INSTRUCT- 
ING”: MRS. 
FRANKLIN OD. 
ROOSEVELT, 
Wearing an Elec- 
tric-Lighted 
Miner’s Cap, 
Ready to 
Descend to the 
Bottom of a Coal 
Mine Near 
Bellaire, Ohio, 
Where She Made 
a Two-Mile 
Journey Through 
Subterranean 
Passages to 
Watch 


Operations. 
(Associated Press.) ' 
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AN EXHIBITION OF WRESTLING FOR A FAMOUS BOXER: GENE 
TUNNEY, 
Former World’s Heavyweight Champion, Watching a Jiu-Jitsu Class for Girls 
at a School in Tokyo. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


LIGHTING THE WAY FROM MARTYRDOM TO 
SAINTHOOD: WORKMEN CLIMBING UP THE 
DOME OF ST. PETER’S 
in Rome to Set the Torches Which Were Lit After the 
Solemn Canonization of Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
John Fisher, the English Martyrs. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“A RARE SIGHT IN NEW YORK.” 
A Photo by Alajos Schuszler of New York Which 
Was Adjudged the Winner of the First Prize, an 
Eighteen-Day Caribbean Cruise, in the International 
Photographic Competition of the Rolleiflex Salon of 
Photography Sponsored by Burleigh Brooks of New 
York. Colonel Edward Steichen, Internationally 
Prominent Photographer, Acted as Judge of the 
Contest and Selected the Photographs Illustrated on 
This Page as the Winners of the Principal Awards. 


“FORCE,” 
by Alex J. Krupy of Chicago, Ill., Winner of 
Second Prize. 





“GIRL WITH GOAT,” 
by Fred Chadde of Chicago, IIl., Winner of Third Prize. 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic 
Competition are published in the last issue of each 
month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first prize 
of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each ot the other 
photographs accepted. Amateur photographs must be 
submitted by the actual photographer, they must carry 
return postage, and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 
West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


“BOATS,” 
by George Dodge of Los Angeles, Calif., 
Honorable Mention. 
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On 
Sunday 
a crisp, 
concise 


Review 


of the 
Week’s News 


Through 
Saturday 


With the publication 
of Review of the Week, 
the. Sunday edition of 
The New York Times 
more than ever fulfills 
the needs of newspaper 


readers. 


This new feature pre- 
sents in compact, graphic 
form a summary of the 
week’s news, covering 
the noteworthy events 
through Saturday—ready 


Sunday morning. 


Thus easily and quick- 
ly one can be up to date 
on all the important news 


of the week. 


The same section of the 
Sunday ‘Times contains 
the interpretive articles 
on domestic and foreign 
affairs for which The 
Times is famous. These 
articles provide the back- 
ground necessary for full 
understanding of the 


news. 


Che New York Times 


** All theNewsThat'sFit to Print”’ 
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THE GROUP THEATRE PRESENTS 


“AWAKE AND SING! 


By CLIFFORD ODETS 
BELASCO, **® St. East of Bway. Mats. THURS. & SAT., 50c to $2 











GEORGE E HAIGHT & ‘HENRY “POTTER ” present 


GRACE GEORGE — 


In one of the most appealing impersonations of productions of 


EXCITING! 


“Excitement at 
the Booth. Au- 


ae ner history.’’—Hammond, Tribune. the season. First 
i wi chills, nighters were 
thrills and oa 99 stirred.’’ 
‘bravos’.’’ 

Garland, aca. 
World-Telegram. ' . ‘i , mes. 











BOOTH THEATRE, Osun St. West of B’way. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40. 














MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


. A topsy-turvy comedy ... 
shrewd and jocular horseplay ... 
the laughs come in the right place.” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of erway. Eve. 825 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:45—50e te $2 














w “FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 7 











Walter Connolly [ayes 


in the JOHN GOLDEN COMEDY HIT asl VW, Times 


The Bishop Misbehaves |-spreaps 


DELIGHT. 
By FRED JACKSON, with JANE WYATT 
GOLDEN THEA., 45 ST. W. of Bway. Ev., 8:50 


—Sun 

















MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2:40 





“BROCK PEMBERTON yTH 1 CAPACITY 


& agONAL APPEARA NCE 


with GLADYS GEORGE 


LAWRENCE RILEY’S roaring comedy 
Directed by Antoinette Perry &@ Mr. Pemberton 


“Great! A marvelous play. That girl is superb—but 
all the players are  great.’’—JOHN BARRYMORE. 


HENRY MILLER’S Th., » W. 43 St. Evs. 8: 40. Mats. Thar. & Sat.,2:30 









GILBERT MILLER & LESLIE HOWARD in association with ARTHUR HOPKINS present 


LESLIE HOWARD . 
THE PETRIFIED FOREST 


by ROBERT SHERWOOD 
~ Thea., W. 44th St. LAc, 4-1515. Eves. 8:45. 
BROADHURS r Matinees Wednesday & Saturday at 2:45 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


PARADE 


a satirical revue 


with JIMMY SAVO 
GUILD THEATRE, ©** Sivenings 8:40 Matltsturaay 240, 


Best Seats all evenings $3.30. Decoration Day & Sat. Mat. $2.75. Phone CO}. 5-8229. 
SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 


‘cry MUSIC HALL ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


WEEK BEGINNING MAY 36th 


WARNER BAXTER, KETTI GALLIAN 
"UNDER the PAMPAS MOON" 


A Fox Picture 
and a Huge, Spectacular Stage Extravaganza 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535 


UNITED ARTISTS 66 Let "Em Have It 99 


with 
RIVOLI RICHARD ARLEN virGinia BRUCE 


B’WAY ai 49th ST. aniceE BRADY BRUCE CABOT 


Doors Open , 
9:30 A. M. Released thru United Artists 
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GRACE GEORGE AND MARIE PAXTON 


in a Scene From “Kind Lady,” at the Booth Theatre. 
(Vandamm.) 


JIMMY 
SAVO, 
Star of the 
Theatre 
Guild’s Musi- 
cal Revue, 
“Parade,” at 
the Guild 
Theatre. 


(Vandamm.) 




















James CAGNEY :: G-MEN-Warner Bros. % * *% *& 


5"*Great Week? ‘Strand 


B'way & a 5c to 1 p. m. Weekdays 
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ARMS MUST SHARIF 
Beg IN EUROPE’S WAR 
' AP 41 rue Balard 
Ti 
‘ ‘ » 











ALARMS: A GAS- 
PROOF SUIT FOR 
INFANT WEAR 
Being Demonstrated in 
Paris as a Part of the 
Gas Defense Campaigt 
Designed to Reach Al! 
Sections of the Civiliai 
Population. The Rub 
berized Sack Is 
Equipped With an Air 
Conditioning Device 
Operated With 
Bellows. 

(Times Wide World 


Photos, Paris Bureau 








PREPARED TO 
COMBAT FIRES 
IN THE WAKE 
OF AN AIR RAID: 
GAS-MASKED 
FIREMEN 
Testing Their 












Equipment in the 





Paris Campaign 






of Defense 






Measures. 






BARGAIN DAY ON GAS DEFENSE EQUIPMENT IN A DEPART- 
; ; MENT STORE: PARIS CIVILIANS 

Buying Gas Masks to Be Kept in Home or Office for Possible 

War Emergencies. 





















FOR THE WINDOW 
SHOPPER: A GAS- 
MASKED WAX 
MANIKIN 
on Display in a Paris 
Shop. 


ARMORED FOR 
WAR’S NEWEST 
HORRORS: A PARIS 
RELIEF CREW 
Rehearsing Their Réles 
in Case of a Gas Attack 
From the Air. 
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flow to Speak and Wii 
Masterly English. 


Does your English reveal your lack of education, or does it prove that you are a person 
of culture and refinement? Are you handicapped in your speech and writing, or does 
your command of English rise to meet every occasion and every situation? English is 
the one tool you must use every day. This tells how you can improve it almost at once. 


ANY persons say, ‘‘Did you | 
hear from him today?”’ They 


should say ‘“‘Have you heard 
from him today?’’ Some spell calen- 
dar ‘“‘calender”’ or ‘‘calander.”’ Still 
others say ‘“‘between you and I” in- 
stead of “between you and me.” It 
is astonishing how often ‘‘who’”’ is 
used for ‘‘whom,”’ and how frequently 
the simplest words are mispro- 
nounced. Few know whether to spell 
certain words with one or two “‘c’s”’ 
or ‘“‘m’s” or “r’s,” or with “ie” or 
‘‘ei,”” and when to use commas in 
order to make their meaning abso- 
lutely clear. Most persons use only 
common words—colorless, flat, ordi- 
nary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 


Your English Reveals You 


Does your English help or hurt 
you? Do vou write and speak correct- 
ly or do your errors reveal and handi- 
cap you? Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show what you 


are. When you use the wiong word, 
when you mispronounce a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when you use flat, 
ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. Words are the driving, com- 
pelling force in business. Ideas cannot be 
expressed except in words. An unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to present your 
ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. Your 
English is a tool you use every day to help 
you improve your business or social posi- 
tion. If it is correct it helps you. If in- 
correct it hurts you more than you will ever 
know, for people are too polite to tell you 
about your mistakes. 


Stop Making Mistakes 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the 
problem of creating instinctive habits of 
using good English. He appealed to 
school superintendents, and 150 of them 
placed classes at his disposal for experi- 
ment. He appealed to great corporations, 
and they let their employees be tested so 
Mr. Cody would know how accurate they 
really were. He was amazed to discover 
that the average person in school or in 
business is only 61% efficient in the vital 
points of English grammar. After count- 
less experiments Mr. Cody finally invented 
a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language 























SHERWIN CODY 


in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can 
stop making the mistakes in English which 
have been hurting you. 


Sherwin Cody’s Self-Correcting 
Method 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his 
unique device, and now he places it at your 
disposal. You do the lesson given on any 
particular page, then you see just how Mr. 
Cody would correct that paper. You mark 
your errors and check them in the first 
blank column. Next week you try that 
page again, on the second unmarked sheet, 
correct your errors, and check them in the 
second column. You see at a glance what 
you have failed to remember, and at the 
bottom you compare your average with 
that of grammar school graduates, high 
school graduates, and experienced stenog- 
raphers, until you have reached the 100% 
point in spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar and expression. 


Learn by Habit--Not by Rules 


Mr. Cody has applied scientific prin- 
ciples to teaching the correct use of our 
language. He made thousands of tests of 
his various devices before inventing his 
present method. In all his tests he found 
that the trouble with old methods is that 
they do not stick in the mind. Rules are 
memorized, but correct habits are not 
formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method 


provides for the formation of correct 
habits by constantly calling attention to 
the mistakes you make. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which 
these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answer to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct 
your work in 5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copying have been 
ended by Mr. Cody. Moreover, you do 
not have to go through page after page of 
material with which you are familiar. You 
concentrate always on your mistakes 
until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ to speak 
and write correctly. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


A book explaining Mr. Cody’s remark- 
able course in Language Power is ready. 
If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling, pronunciation, if you 
cannot instantly command the exact words 
with which to express your ideas, this book 
will prove a revelation to you. 

A command of polished and effective 
English not only denotes education and 
culture, but it wins friends and impresses 
favorably those with whom you come in 
contact. Many men and women spend 
years in high school and years in college 
largely to get this key to social and business 
success. Now a really efficient system of 
acquiring an unusual command of English 
is offered to you. Spare time study—15 
minutes a day—in your own home will give 
you power of language that will be worth 
more than you now realize. 

Write for this new free book, ‘How You 
Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
a Day.” Merely mail the coupon or a 
letter or even a postal card. You never 
can reach your greatest possibilities until 
you use correct English. Write today for 
the free book that tells about Mr. Cody’s 
simple invention. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 746 Searle Bidg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
746 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book, ‘“‘How You can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Name 


Address. 


City State. 


This free book can not be sent to children 
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